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EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


THE PROOF-SHEET completed its Eighth Year in 
July last, and is now leisurely making its ninth 
annual round. 

Worthy Reader, —has its existence been profitless 
to you? If so, much honest labor has been wasted. 
Has it come to you occasionally bearing knowledge 
worth treasuring? has it sometimes furnished you 
wholesome food for thought? have its quips, con- 
ceits, and fancies fostered good humor and kindly 
feeling? and has its comeliness found favor in your 
eyes? If so,—or partly so,—let it be in your heart 
and on your tongue or pen to say to THE PROOF- 
SHEET, as it goes on its course, “ May you live long 
and prosper!” 

ome —— - 

ATTENTION is called to the specimen page of 
Calendars for 1876 which is given on page 13. We 
offer to the trade, at a moderate price, two sets of 
these calendar pages, one calculated for the Middle 
and the other for the Southern States. Each set con- 
sists of thirteen pages, including the page of signs, 
eclipses, etc. Much care has been taken in select- 
ing, for the list given, the most remarkable events 
in the history of the United States. 

The Specimens of Corners, Script, and Fancy 
Type, which are also shown in this number, cannot 
fail to arrest the printer's eye. 


+o 
A WOMAN’S WORK. 

RIGHT womanly, by the strictest construction, has 
been the long service of LADY FRANKLIN ;—her 
work has been performed in silence, and has been 
but the modest expression of the long patience of a 
wife's devotion; yet her labors must ever link her 
name with deeds of heroic adventure amidst scenes 
of direst danger. 

A noble name was given into her keeping; new 
honors have been shed upon it by her dauntless cour- 
age, and it rests upon her tomb with added glory. 
In times long past, our Saxon ancestors proudly 
took the name of Franklin as a title, which told of 
the strong endeavor and bold achievement by which 
they had worked out their own enfranchisement. In 
later days, in America, we have held our Franklin 
as the brave successor in the same great work, 
teaching his fellow-men the value of industry, perse- 
verance, and independence. As if to support the 
same name and the same virtues through the ages, 
the maritime adventure of England has been more 


recently illustrated by the heroism of Sir John, while 
the womanly virtues of his wife have continued his 
labors, and carried his fame into a new half-century 
of time. 

Sir John Franklin had won high honors in an 
extensive and varied service in the British navy 
before he made his first venture into the polar seas 


| in the year 1818, in search of a northeast passage 


by Spitzbergen. The leading vessel of the expedi- 
tion was so seriously injured by the ice that it was 
forced to return to England, and Franklin, notwith- 
standing his request to be allowed to proceed in his 
own vessel, was compelled to accompany her home. 
; Abandoning the old plan of encountering the huge 
ice fields of the north Atlantic, Franklin approved 
strongly of seeking the long-sought northwest pas- 
sage and avoiding the terrors of Baffin's Bay, by 
striking westward overland from Hudson's Bay, 
and thence tracing the Coppermine River to its 
mouth in the polar seas. This was attempted by a 
government expedition under his command, which, 
although failing in its prime object of reaching 
Behring’s Strait along the shores of a northern sea, 





gave additional proof that the deed might be so 
accomplished, and the northwest passage at length 
achieved. A narrative of these adventures was pub- 
lished by Franklin on his return to England; and 
| he pursued his scheme by proposing to simplify and 


| shorten his route by making another attempt from 


the Mackenzie River. 

| This new expedition was also led by him in 1825, 
| and.was’ completely successful in establishing the 
| existence of a water-way along the northern coast 
of the continent of America, although a barrier of 
ice prevented him from reaching Behring’s Strait. 

On the return from this triumphant exploration, 
he was welcomed by the plaudits of the scientific 
world, and adorned with the medals and titles with 
which it distinguishes its nobility, while the rank of 
knighthood was added to his other dignities. 

It was in this flush of popularity that he married, 
as his second wife, Jane Griffin, who, by her earnest 





sympathy with his projects, and intelligent compre- 


| hension of his designs, as well as her wifely devo- 
| tion, has been since so united to him in fame, that 
| the biography of the one must necessarily involve 
| that of the other. 
| ranean subsequently provided an honorable retreat 


An appointment to the Mediter- 


in which Franklin could recruit from the terrible suf- 
ferings endured during his Arctic explorations, and 
he was afterwards made governor of Tasmania. 
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In this new position his wife ably aided him in 
the numerous benevolent and educational projects, 
which so endeared him to the people by the liberal 
and unsectarian spirit in which they were executed. 
An act, most distinctly her own, which directly 
tended to the public good, was the complete exter- 
mination of a species of poisonous serpents, which 
she accomplished by a bounty from her own purse 
upon every serpent destroyed. 

That the memory of their good deeds still lived 
in the land was touchingly proven iong afterwards, 
when from distant Tasmania came to Lady Frank- 
lin a gift of seventeen hundred pounds to aid her 
in the quest for her lost husband. 

The northern tales of the weird enchantments of 
the snowy wilds have been fulfilled again and again. 
Some mystic spirit amid the ice hills seems to ever 
beckon the wanderers to return, for, despite all the 
terrors of cold, fatigue, and hunger, the explorer 
plunges back into the fearful regions of darkness 
and of danger. So it was with Sir John Franklin, 
and as soon as his duty was ended in the east, he 
yearned to fulfil his uncompleted task, and realize 
his fond vision of a channel of open water washing 
the shores of northern America. 

To pass through Baffin’s Bay into Lancaster 
Sound, and thus assure his own discovery by trac- 
ing the channel from the east, had been his dearest 
dream for twenty years, and now, when sixty years 
of age, he hoped to accomplish it. He perfected 
his scheme with all the enthusiasm of youth and the 
prudence of age and experience, and rejoiced in its 
acceptance by the English government. 

Two vessels, with the ominous names of the 
Erebus and Terror, were fitted for the service and 
placed under his command. They were seen by a 
whaling vessel moored under an iceberg in Baffin's 
Bay on July 26, 1845, and they were never seen 
again. 

Arctic exploration thenceforth in England and 
America, for almost thirty years, may be said to 
have been but a search for the lost voyagers, im- 
pelled and sustained by the devotion and energy of 
a woman, whose tenacity of purpose and whose des- 
peration of hope upheld her against all failure; and 
who, when that hope was fled, worked on with un- 
swerving resolution to seek assurance of the fate of 
the dead, and rescue the record of her husband's 
achievements from oblivion. 

The return of the Erebus and Terror was awaited 
with ever-increasing anxiety during the year 1847. 
The search was begun in 1848 by the British gov- 
ernment dispatching three expeditions; and Lady 
Franklin also offered a large reward to any persons 
who should discover or relieve the missing party. 

Lady Franklin during the next year made a per- 
sonal application to President Taylor, asking for the 
help of the American people. To this appeal Henry 
Grinnell made answer nobly. His vessels joined the 





armada of 1850, and their story is recorded in the 
matchless language of Dr. Kane. 

Impelled by her intimate knowledge of the priva- 
tions peculiar to the region, Lady Franklin also sent 
a supply of coals and provisions to be landed on the 
shore of Lancaster Sound. 

No less than eleven vessels were engaged in the 
search in 1850. Of these, a large share of the ex- 
pense of the Prince Albert was borne by Lady Jane, 
and she fitted out the Lady Franklin as her own 
private venture. When the Prince Albert returned 
with the news that Sir John had passed his first 
winter upon Beechy Island, Lady Jane immediately 
sent the vessel back to renew the search; and in 
1852 she dispatched the Isabel to seek confirmation 
of the sad tidings brought by Sir John Ross. 

Lady Franklin also visited America in quest of 
aid, and again found a response in the chivalric 
devotion of Dr. Kane. 

Among the expeditions of the next year was the 
second dispatched by Mr. Grinnell, Lady Franklin 
herself sending out the Rattlesnake and the Isabel. 

As if in direct reward of her faithful service, the 
assured proofs of the sad fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his crew were at length brought to the mourning 
widow by Captain McClintock, whom she had herself 
sent out on the quest. 

Lady Franklin unceasingly continued her efforts 
for the recovery of the records and relics that might 
complete the history of her husband’s adventures 
and discoveries. To learn with exactness the results 
of the cruise of the Polaris, from the lips of Captain 
Hall, she in her old age again visited America, and 
with unconquered resolution returned to England 
to prepare a final search for those last words which 
she still believed her husband had hidden in some icy 
casket of the north as a farewell to his beloved wife. 

At three score years and ten, she still continued 
her task with unswerving energy, and at the spec- 
tacle a nation was again aroused to her assistance. 
The queen from her throne, the princes of the land, 
the people, and the press united to bless and to aid 
a renewed quest. As before, the devoted spirit of 
Lady Franklin expended itself in a special service; 
she provided a vessel bound to the single duty to 
which she had pledged her life, and again did she 
find faithful help in America. Despite failing 
health, she urged on the preparations, and her life 
found its fitting close as with her dying breath she 
bade the Pandora—God speed! 

Like the heroines of ancient story, Lady Franklin 
wandered from nation to nation with her appeal for 
help, and brave men made answer to her call with 
all the chivalry of the knight-errantry of old. Her 
quiet persistence, unfaltering devotion, and single- 
ness of purpose elevate her story from our prosaic 
present to the altitude of heroic achievement, and 
among the brightest glories of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury must ever rank—this Woman's Work. 
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A BALLAD OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 





The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around.—CoLeripGe. 
O, whither sail you, aw ae sg Franklin? 
Cried a whaler in Baffin's Bay. 
To know if between the land ped the pole 
I may find a broad sea-way. 


I charge you back, Sir John Franklin, 
As you would live and thrive; 

For between the land and the frozen pole 
No man may sail alive. 


But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And spoke unto his men: 

Half England is wrong, if he be right; 
Bear off to westward then. 


O, whither sail you, brave Englishman? 
Cried the little Esquimaux. 

Between your land and the polar star 
My goodly vessels go. 


Come down, if you would journey there, 
The little Indian said; 

And change your cloth for fur clothing, 
Your vessel for a sled. 


But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And the crew laughed with him, too ;— 
A sailor to change from ship to sled, 
I ween, were something new! 


All through the long, long polar day, 
The vessels westward sped ; 

And wherever the sail of Sir John was blown, 
The ice gave way and fled. 


Gave way with many a hollow groan, 
And with many a surly roar, 

But it murmured and threatened on every side, 
And closed where he sailed before. 


Ho! see ye not, my merry men, 

The broad and open sea? 
Bethink ye what the whaler said, 
Think of the little Indian's sled! 

The crew laughed out in glee... .. 


Sir John, Sir John, ‘tis bitter cold, 
he scud drives on the breeze, 
The ice comes looming from the north, 
The very sunbeams freeze. 


Bright summer goes, dark winter comes,— 
We cannot rule the year; 

But long ere summer's sun goes down, 
On yonder sea we ‘II steer. 


The dripping icebergs dipped and rose, 
And floundered down the gale ; 

The ships were staid, the yards were manned, 
And furled the useless sail. 


The summer's gone, the winter 's come,— 
We sail not on yonder sea: 

Why sail we not, Sir John Franklin?— 
A silent man was he. 


The summer goes, the winter comes ,— 
We cannot rule the year; 

I ween, we cannot rule the ways, 
Sir John, wherein we ‘d steer. 


The cruel ice came floating on, 

And closed beneath the lee, 
Till the thickening waters dashed no more; 
*T was ice around, behind, before— 

My God! there is no sea! 


What think you of the whaler now? 
What of the Esquimaux ? 

A sled were better than a ship, 
To cruise through ice and snow. 





Down sank the baleful crimson sun, 
The northern light came out, 

And glared upon the ice-bound ships, 
And shook its spears about. 


The snow came down, storm breeding storm, 
And on the decks was laid, 

Till the weary sailor, sick at heart, 
Sank down beside his spade. 


Sir John, the night is black and long, 
he hissing wind is bleak, 
The hard, green ice as strong as death ;— 
I prithee, Captain, speak ! 


The night is neither bright nor short, 
The singing breeze is cold; 

The ice is not so strong as hope,— 
The heart of man is bold! 


What hope can scale this icy wall, 
High over the main flag-staff? 
Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Look down, with a patient, settled stare, 
Look down on us and laugh. 


The summer went, the winter came,— 
We could not rule the year; 

But summer will melt the ice again, 

And open a path to the sunny main, 
Whereon our ships shall steer. 


The winter went, the summer went, 

The winter came around; 
But the hard, green ice was strong as death, 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath, 

Yet caught at every sound. 


Hark! heard you not the noise of guns?— 
And there, and there, again? 

"T is some uneasy iceberg’s roar, 
As he turns in the frozen main. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the Esquimaux 
Across the ice-fields steal ;— 

God give them grace for their charity !— 
Ye pray for the silly seal. 


Sir John, where are the English fields, 
And where are the English trees, 

And where are the little English flowers 
That open in the breeze? 


Be still, be still, my brave sailors! 
You shall see the fields again, 

And smell the scent of the opening flowers, 
The grass and the waving grain. 


O, when shall I see my orphan child! 
My Mary waits for me. 

O, when shall I see my old mother, 
And pray at her trembling knee! 


Be still, be still, my brave sailors! 
Think not such thoughts again. 
But a tear froze slowly on his cheek; 

He thought of Lady Jane. 


Ah! bitter, bitter grows the cold, 
The ice grows more and more; 

More settled stare the wolf and bear, 
More patient than before. 


Oh! think you, good Sir John Franklin, 
We will ever see the land? 

"T was cruel to send us here to starve, 
Without a helping hand. 


*T was cruel, Sir John, to send us here, 
So far from help or home, 

To starve and freeze on this lonely sea; 

I ween, the Lords of the Admiralty 
Would rather send than come. 


O, whether we starve to death alone, 
Or sail to our own country, 
We have done what man has never done— 
The truth is founded, the secret won— 
We passed the Northern Sea! 
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YOURSELF. 

You cannot find a more companionable person 
than yourself, if proper attention be paid to the in- 
dividual. Yourself will go with you wherever you 
like, and come away when you please,—approve 
your jokes, assent to your propositions, and, in short, 
be in every way agreeable, if you only learn and 
practise the true art of being on good terms with 
yourself. This, however, is not so easy as some 
imagine, who do not often try the experiment. 
Yourself, when it catches you in company with no 
other person, is apt to be a severe critic on your 
faults and foibles, and when you are censured by 
yourself, it is generally the severest and most intol- 
erable species of reproof. It is on this account that 
you are afraid of yourself, and seek any associates, 
no matter how inferior, whose bold chat may keep 
yourself from playing the censor. Yourself is like- 
wise a jealous friend. If neglected and slighted it 
becomes a Jore, and to be left, even a short time, 
“by yourself” is then regarded as actually a cruel 
penance, as many find when youth, health, or wealth 
hath departed. How important is it then to “know 
thyself,” to cultivate thyself, to respect thyself, to love 
thyself warmly but rationally. A sensible self is the 
best of guides, for few commit errors but in broad 
disregard of its admonitions. It tugs continually 
at the skirt of men to draw them from their cherished 
vices. It holds up its shadowy finger in warning 
when you go astray, and it sermonizes sharply on 
your sins after they have been committed. Our 
nature is twofold, and its noblest part is the self 
to which we refer. It stands on the alert to check 
the excess of the animal impulses, and though it 
becomes weaker in the fulfilment of its task by 
repeated disappointments, it is rarely so enfeebled 
as to be unable to rise up occasionally sheeted and 
pale, like Richard's victims, to overwhelm the of- 
fender with bitter reproaches. Study, therefore, to 
be on good terms with yourself,—it is happiness to 
be truly pleased with yourself.— Anonymous. 


a ee 


WIT. 


THERE is a perfect consciousness in every form 
of wit—using that term in its general sense—that 
its essence consists in a partial and incomplete view 
of whatever it touches. It throws a single ray, sepa- 
rated from the rest,—red, yellow, blue, or any inter- 
mediate shade,—upon an object; never white light; 
that is the province of wisdom. We get beautiful 
effects from wit,—all the prismatic colors,—but 
never the object as it is in fair daylight. A pun, 
which is a kind of wit, is a different and much 
shallower trick in mental optics; throwing the 
shadows of two objects so that one overlies the 
other. Poetry uses the rainbow tints for special 
effects, but always keeps its essential object in the 
purest white light of truth_O. W. HoLMEs. 





| titled to high commendation. 





FICTITIOUS NAMES IN LITERATURE. 


BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





THERE is usually and naturally a strong desire, 
on the part of the reader of a book, to learn at least 
the author’s name,—particularly if he has taken the 
trouble to conceal it by suppression or disguise. In 
French literature, these attempts at concealment 
have been more numerous and less successful than 
in our own ;—so numerous, in fact, that several large 
works have been occupied with the subject. It must 
suffice here to mention two, both published in Paris. 
The first, never translated into English, is a Dic- 
tionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Works, 
composed, translated, or published in French and 
in Latin, of which the second edition appeared in 
1822-27, in four volumes octavo, its author being 
M. Antoine Alexander Barbier, librarian to Louis 
XVIII., and to the Council of State ;—the other, by 
Joseph-Marie Querard, who had a passion for read- 
ing and writing books. In 1867, some account of 
this work, and of the author's other writings and life, 
was published, in London, by Mr. Ralph Thomas, 
and is entertaining as well as instructive. As M. 
Querard had characteristically resolved his own 
name into Mar. Jozon d’Erquar, his biographer was 
Ralph Thomas, whose anagram is Olphar Hamst. 
Apropos of these transformed names, it may here 
be mentioned that Voltaire, at once the patriarch 
and the chief of French literature, is only the ana- 
gram of Arouet 1. j. (that is, of Arouet, Jr.), the vea/ 
name—Francis Marie Arouet— being prefixed to 
the fictitious. 

In 1868, there appeared from the pen of “Olphar 
Hamst,” an original volume of 236 pages octavo; 
the “Handbook for Fictitious Names; being a 
Guide to Authors, chiefly on the lighter literature of 
the nineteenth century, who have written under 
assumed names; and to literary forgers, impostors, 
plagiarists, and imitators.” It is the first work of 
the sort in our language, and for its merits is en- 
It will not be difficult 
for Mr. Thomas greatly to enlarge while correcting 
this volume for a future edition. He mentions, in 
his preface, a statement by Querard, that Germany 
first produced a work on anonymous and pseudony- 
mous authors; then Italy; then France, for the first 
time, in 1690, by Adrian Baillet. Then Sweden, and 
lately Belgium, and even Russia. 

The most remarkable nom de Jlume of the last 
century, in English literature, was that of the vigorous 
writer who, his identity still undiscovered, has be- 
come an English classic. For five years (1767-1772), 
he occupied, or rather commanded, the attention of 
the British people, and a new Letter of Junius agita- 
ted the public mind as an oration by Demosthenes 
must have caused excitement throughout Greece. 
The Unknown (who probably was Lord George 
Sackville, using the able and facile mind of young 
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Mr. Philip Francis, of the War Office,) had “fleshed | 
his maiden pen” with several signatures, in Wood- | 
fall's Public Advertiser, before, in January, 1769, the 
first letter of Junius appeared, provoking a reply 
from the mischievous zeal of Sir William Draper ; 
and after that, the assailant appeared under thirty 
pseudonyms, which he employed like the guns of a 
masked battery. As was said, more expressively 
than accurately, “Junius was the most anonymous 
writer of the age.” 

In the present century, many great writers did 
not disdain the pseudonym. Scott, to whom, for a 
long period, the title of The Great Unknown was 
universally conceded, used four xoms de plume in 
connection with the Waverley Novels. Thus, the 
Tales of My Landlord were ushered in by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of | 
Gandercleugh; for Ivanhoe, Lawrence Templeton, | 
Toppingwold, near Egremont, Cumberland, was 
sponsor; The Monastery was introduced by Cap- 
tain Cuthbert Clutterbuck, of Kennaquair; and 
Crystal Croftangry was presented as author of the | 
Chronicles of the Canongate. Besides this, “ Paul” 
wrote a volume of Letters to his Kinsfolk, describ- | 
ing a visit to Belgium and France, after the fall of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Napoleon Bonaparte; and the Sermons which the | 
great author wrote for a young clergyman had 
simply “By a Layman” on the title-page. 

Thomas Moore's first volume of poetry was pub- 
lished as if written by Thomas Little. Two of his 
political poems appeared as by An Irishman. It 
was as Thomas Brown, the Younger, that his satirical 
Two-penny Postbag appeared. The name of Tom 
Cribb, pugilistic champion of England, was attached 
to the amusing Memorial to Congress, and in the 
character of Captain Rock, the poet wrote an adini- 
rable sketch of Irish history. Moore was so “very 
anonymous” that, in 1813, Byron thus commenced 
a familiar epistle to him :— 

O, you, who in all names can tickle the town, 

Anacreon, Tom Little, Tom Moore, and Tom Brown. 

Byron himself sometimes wore the mask. The 
Waltz, an Apostrophic Hymn, was prefaced by a 
letter from the author, which represented him as “a 
country gentleman of a midland county,” and was | 
signed Horace Hornem. The well-known parody 
on Southey’s Vision of Judgment was given to the 
world as written by Quevedo Redivivus. 

Bulwer, the most productive of English writers, 
never used a pseudonym. The Caxtons, published 
anonymously in Blackwood’s Magazine, had not 
the name, real or fictitious, of any author,—certainly 
not that of Pisistratus Caxton, the hero but not the 
narrator of the tale. 

Charles Dickens published his first work, a col- 
lection of magazine sketches, and novelettes, with | 
a nom de plume on the title-page,—being probably | 
unwilling to give his own name, then entirely un- | 
known. Sketches by Boz, illustrated by George 


5 


Cruikshank, were so popular, as alk as so good, that 
a London publishing house, then beginning business, 
made the proposal which led to the composition 
of The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. 
On the green cover of that work, which was issued 
in monthly numbers, the pseudonym of Boz obtained 
a world-wide reputation. Some time elapsed before 
the author's name became generally known, but the 
writings of Boz, illustrated by Phiz and Cruikshank, 





| soon were popular almost beyond precedent. 


Thackeray wrote, in Fraser's Magazine, under 
the signature of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, and, 
strictly regarding the case, this is his only true 


| pseudonym. Arthur Pendennis, at the best, is but 


the hero of a tale, and Fitz Boodle, Yellowplush, and 
Jeames are merely characters in trifling magazine 
sketches. Lever limited himself to Harry Lorrequer 
(the hero of his first romance) until, in his later days, 
contributing to Blackwood’s Magazine, he took the 
name of Cornelius O'Dowd. 

During the present year, there appeared in The 
Bookseller, edited by Mr. Joseph Whitaker, and by 
many years the oldest literary journal in England, 
a list of fictitious names in British and American 
literature. Some corrections of this list were sub- 
sequently made. The editor of The Proof-Sheet, 
making a new arrangement of these pseudonyms, 


| availing himself of the later additions and correc- 


tions, drawing as largely as was necessary upon that 
admirable periodical, Notes and Queries, and collect- 
ing information from other sources, personal as well 
as printed, has compiled the following list, which 
will be found, it is believed, more full and more 


| accurate than any hitherto published. A number 


of the names given in The Bookseller have been 
omitted as not being strictly pseudonyms, and but 
one fictitious name has been given for each author 
named. Asa life-long reader and a constant writer, 
I am sure that this revised list supplies particular 
information, to a considerable extent, upon a subject 
in which readers and writers are deeply interested. 


FICTITIOUS NAME. REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK. 
A Country Parson . Archbishop Whately Divinity. 
A Gaol Chaplain . . Rev. Erskine Neale. Bentley's Miscellany. 


A. K.H. . . . Rev. A. K.H, Boyd , Recreations of a Country 
A.L.O.E. ‘(a ~~ of Parson. 
England). . . Charlotte Tucker . . City of No Cross. 
i err Mrs. Rundell. . . . Domestic Cookery. 
, oe Mrs. Anna Jamieson Art Criticism. 


A Literary AntiquaryF, W, Fairholt . . 
A Lover of Literature Thomas Green 
A Lincolnshire Grazier. . 


— 
. T. Hartwell E idneng Bibliograph 


A Manchester Manufacturer Richard Cobden . . Political leeets. 
A Northetn Man. . Charles J. Ingetsoll . Political History. 

A Student at Law . F.K.Hunt.. . . . The Fourth Estate. 

A Traveling Bachelor]. Fenimore Cooper. Travels. 

A rae = Man. . . Thomas Wright . . Alma Mater, i827. 

A Young American. A. Slidell Mackenzie Year in Spain. 

Acheta Bomestca Miss L. M. Budgen . Episodes of Insect Life. 
Acton Bell. . . . . Anne Bronté.. . . Agnes Grey. 

Adolf Meyer . . M. A. Goldschmidt Novelist. 

Agen. 2 5 se William Elliott. . . Carolina Sports. 
Alfred Croquis. . . Daniel Maclise. . . Fraserian Portraits. 
Alfred Crowquill . . A. H. Forrester . Eccentric Tales. 

Ally Sloper . . . . Charles H. Ross : . Adventures, in ¥udy. 

, Clement Scott. . . Figaro’s Dramatic Critic. 
) eer Rev. J. B. Owen. . Chess Studies. 

Alton Clyde. . . . Sarah Anne Jeffreys. Maggie Lynn. 


y 
Amateur Casual . t in the Workhouse 


. James Greenwood . Nig’ 
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FICTITIOUS NAME. REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK. 


_____, rire Mrs, Welby . . . . Poems. 
ee Thomas Fairbairn . Social Progres 
Amy Lothrop . . . Anna B. Warner . . Dollars and G Gone. 
An Amateur. . . .C.K.Sharpe. . . . Portraits. 
An American . . . General LG Cass . . Sketches of France. 
pee Sir Humphry age Salmonia. 
An English Playgoer <4 Oxenford. . . The Times. 
An Epicure . . Saunders . . . . Salad for the Solitary. 
An Irish Woman. . Miss A. Perrier. . . The Irishman. 
An Octogenarian. . pa Roche . . . Essays. 
An Old Bushman. . Hon. W. Wheelwright . easeliet. 
An Old Man. . Sir Francis Bond Head . Bubblesfrom the Brunnen. 
An Old Sailor . . . M.H. Barker. . . . Sea Tales, 
Arachnophilus. . . Adam White .. . . Essays. 
a Rev. John Coates - The Onyx Ring. 
Mes 6 6% a 6-8 Stephen R. Fiske. . New York Leader. 
Artemus Ward. . . Charles F. Browne “His Book.” 


Arthur Griffenhoof . George Colman, Jr. Dramatist. 

ArthurSketchley . . Rev. George Rose . Mrs. Brown. 

Asa Trenchard. . . Henry Watterson . Magazine Sketches. 

- Robert Hope Montcrieff . Book about Boys. 
Prof. — - « . Talesin Blackwood. 


Ascott R. Hope . 
Aug. ne 


Augur. . . .H. M. Feis . The Racing Prophet. 

faut bity: Bria ar ela Mrs. Alfred “Gatty. - Aunt Judy's Magazine. 

Azamat Batuk. . .N. L.Thieblin. . . Spain and the Spaniards. 
ty ere Ibert. . Bab Ballads. 


Ba . S. Gi 
Barrabas Whitefeather . “Douglas Jerrold . Articles in Punch. 
Barry Cornwall . .B.W. Proctor . . . The Sea,and other songs. 


Barry Gray . . .R. Barry Coffin. . . My Married Life. 
Beehunter, The. . . T. B. Tho x . Stories of the ae 
Benedict Cruiser. . Geo. Aug.Sala. . . How I Tamed Mrs. C 
Bertie Vyse.. . . . Arthur A’Beckett. . On Strike. 

Bernard BlackmantleC. MolloyWestmacottEnglish Spy. 

Berton, P. M. . Edgar Pemberton . . Charles Lysaght. 
Besieged Resident . H. Labouchere. - In Paris. 

Bibliophile Jacob . . Paul Lacroix. . Novels. 

Bideford Postman. . Edward Capern . . Poems. 

Bon Gaultier . . Prof. Aytoun . Ballads (with T. Martin). 
Boston Bard . - Robert S. Coffin . . Poems. 

OS Sree Charles Dickens . . Sketches by Boz. 

Bret Harte . A 5 ~ eae The Heathen Chinee. 


: Octavian Blewitt . 
ye Hughes . . 


Brother Peregrine 


. In Fraser's Magazine. 
Buller of Brasenose . 


. Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Cadwalader Rowlan J.C. Hotten. . Life of H. M. Stanley. 
Caller Herrin - Annie Smith. . . . Tales in Family Herald. 
Cannibal Jack. . . Charles Beach. . . The Way to Win. 
Captain Crawley . . George F. Pardon . The Billiard Book. 
Capt. Rockin Lond. M. J. Whitty . Tales of Irish Life. 


In Belgravia. 
Upper Ten Thousand. 
Search of a Horse. 


* C.'Smith Cheltnam. 
Charles A. Bristed. . 
. Sir George Stephen . 


Captain Shandon 
Carl Benson. . . 
Caveat — 






Cavendish . W. Johnson Neale . Sea Novels, 

Cavendish . - Henry Jones. . On Whist. 

a a ete - - Cornelius Tongue . The Stud Farm. 
a MOTOR. 5-0 ss Caricatures. 

Charles Martel. . . Thomas Delf . « « Miscellanies. 

Charlotte Elizabeth. Charlotte E. Tonna. Tales. 

Chartist Parson . . ag Chas. Kingsley Poems. 

+ ee M.C. Hart . . . . Sunday Mercury, Phila. 
Cheviot Tichburn . W. H. Ainsworth . . Novelist. 


Chinese Philosopher Oliver Goldsmith . . Citizen of the World. 
Chris. Crowfiel . Mrs. H. B. Stowe . Magazine Articles. 
Christene Severne . Mrs. Anna Boulton. Could Aught Atone. 
Christian Reed. . . Francis C. Fisher. . Novelist. 
Christopher North . Professor Wilson . . Noctes Ambrosianz. 
Claribe - - Mrs. Barnard. . . “Come back to Erin.” 
Colley Cibber | . . » James Rees . . . . Dramatic Criticism. 
Cooper, Rev. W. . .G. Bertram . . . History of the Rod. 
Countess Dash. . icomtesse de St. Mars . Sketches. 


Cousin Alice. . . . ; Alice B. Neal . . . Godey’s Lady's Book. 
Cousin Kate . . Catharine D. Bell ; Hope Campbell. 
Currer Bell . . Charlotte Bronté . wa Eyre. 
ay Bede. . . Rev. E. Bradley . erdant Green. 

) St re Beresford ~~ . . Letters on Church Matters 
| ant“ iy . George Daniel . . . Dramatic Critic. 
| ecg | Newsman. J. M. Bailey . Life in Danbury. 
Darby North. an ‘1Owen MaddenThe Mildmays. 
es Cecil : ? Derwent Coleridge . Ki ~ in Ss Quarterly. 
Demta)..... avid oir. . . Poem 
Denis ES .. Cc, Maturin . . Satie and Plays. 
Derwent Conway . Henry D. Inglis . . Travels. 
Dick Tinto... . . Goodrich. . . Court of Napoleon. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. Washington Irvin +» History of New York. 
Doctor Merry. yg * erry Companions. 
DodGrile. .... oF iend’ s Delight. 
Doestic ks,Q. K. Philander. at ™. Thompson . Plu-Ri-Bus-Tah. 
Don Leucadio Doblado . . BlancoWhite. . . Letters from Spain. 
Dow Junior. ... Eldridge oo Patent Sermons. 
Dr. Peter Morris . G. Lockhart. . . Peter’s Letters. 
Druid, The. . . enry H. Dixon. . Silk and Scarlet. 
E. B. Waverley. . oe Wilson — . . Letters on Currency. 
E. H. T. of Derb . Travels. 
Eden Warwick . . George S. Ja - . Notes on Noses. 
Seon Benson . John Scott . - . Visit to Paris. 

detain ® ‘Anne Drinkwater . Poetry. 

Edmund’ alconer . Edmund O’Rourke Dramatist. 
Edmund Kirke. . . James R. Gilmore . Travels. 





| Grace Greenwood | Mrs. S. Lippincott 


| Harkaway . 


FICTITIOUS NAME. REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK. 
Edward Baldwin. . William Godwin . . Author-Publisher. 
Edward Haselfoot . W. Sidney Walker . Knight’s Quarterly. 
Edward Herbert . J. Hamilton Reynolds Poetry. 

Edward Stevenson O’Brien . Isaac Butt . College Romance. 
Edward Wm. Sidney Beverly’ Tucker . . The Partisan Leader. 


Ms a a ae & 4d Charles Lamb . . . Essays of Elia. 

Ellis | ae Emily J. Bronté . . Wuthering Heights. 
English Opium Eater Thos. De Quincey . Confessions. 

Ephemera. .... Henry Mendes. . Book of the Salmon. 
Ephriam Holding. . George Mo; . Sunday School Tales. 
Espriella Alvarez . . Robert Sout _ . « Letters from England. 
Etonensis ..... W. E. Gladstone . . Contemporary Review. 
Ettrick 0 en . . James Hogg. . . . Tales and Poems 

Ezek Richards. . _ Savage. . . . Zhe Press, Philadelphia. 
Fanny Fern... . ow ag Parton . Fern Leaves. 

Fanny Forester. udson. . . Trippings in Authorland. 
Farmer’s Boy .. . ae loomfield . Poetry. 

Father Prout. . . . Francis Mahony . . Reliques. 


Felix Balfour. . . . Watts Phillips . . . Talesin London Yournadl. 


Felix Summerly . . Sir Henry Cole. . . Guide Book. 
POO. 2 oc ts Louis Ulbach . . —- 
Florence Percy .. . Mrs. E. Akers . . . Poet 


. Frank E. Smedley . Lewis Arundel. 
. Henry Wm. Herbert. Field Sports of U.S. 
. Mary Abi igail I Dodge Gala Days. 
. Rev. E ” hesdisoiees of Gaol. 


Frank Fairleigh. . 
Frank Forester . 
Gail Hamilton . 
Gaol hogar 


Gath ..2.2 «+ « Gea ie Townsend Journalist. 
Gemsee...... E. M. Crawford . . Cricket Notes. 
Geoffrey Crayon . . Washington Irving . Sketch Book. 
George Eliot. . . ..Marian C. Evans. . Adam Bede. 

George Forrest. . . Rev. J.G. Wood. . Naturalist. 

George Sand . . Madame Dudevant. Consuelo. 

Girard Montgomery ohn Moultrie . . . Knight’s Quarterly. 
Glance Gaylord . -I. Bradley . . . Fiction. 


. History of my Pets. 
- Queens of Society. 


Grace Wharton. . .A.T. Thompson . 
- Modern Painters. 


Graduate of Oxford. fone Ruskin. . . 


Graybeard . ohn F. Graff . . . Lay Sermons. 
Gregory Griffin. ; : George Canning . . Zhe Microcosm. 
Hamilton Murray . Henry Malden. . . Xnight’s Quarterly. 


. Charles G. Leland . 
. A. Oakey Hall. . 
. Charles Marshall ; 


Ballads. 
. Ballads. 
. Sporting Notes. 


Hans — : 
Hans Yorkel . 


| Harriett Myrtle. . - Mrs. L. Miller . . . Juvenile Tales. 
Harry Franco.. . . Charles F. Briggs . . Adventures of H. Franco. 
Harry Gringo . . . Lieut. H. Wise. . . Captain Brand. 
Harry Hieover. . . Charles Brindley . . Practical Horsemanship. 
Harry Lorrequer . . Charles Lever . . . Adventures of H. Lorreq. 
3 are rae ohn Doyle . . . . Caricaturist. 
Heatherbell . leanorSmith . . . Talesin Good Words. 
Henry Holbeach . . W.B.Rands. . . . Shoemaker’s Village. 
Henry J. Thurston . F. T. Palgrave. . . Passionate Pilgrim. 
Hesba Stretton. . . Sarah Smith. . . . Hester Morley’s Promise. 
Hierophilos . . . . Archbishop McHale Political Letters. 
Historicus. . . . .SirW. V. Harcourt . Letters in Zimes. 





Holme Lee ... 
Hookham Bee. . 
Hope Ansted .. 


- Novelist. 
- Flotsam and Jetsam. 
. Tales in Family Herald. 


. Harriet Parr. . . 
.5.R.Wigram .. 
. Miss Burdett. . 


Horace Fitz i: . Theo. A. Buckley . Collegiate Experiences. 
Horace Welb “ = ee Signs Before Death. 
OO SS Se ev. James Ridley . Tales of the Genii. 
Hosea Biglow . . . 7 R. Lowell . . Biglow Papers. 
i LS eee Me, WOE . se 0 0 Telegraph & & Sport. Life. 
MOweGs .. 26s G. W. Curtis. . . . Nile Notes. 
Howard Glyndon. . Miss L. C. Redden . Idyls of Battle. 
Huntsman..... Grantley Berkeley . In Fiedd. 
Ik Marvel ..... Donald G. aga 7 Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Impulsia Gushington Lady Dufferin . ngs from Low Latitudes. 
Ingoldsby, Thos. . . Rev. R. Barham . or of Ingoldsby. 
SES eee E. Kingman . . . . Baltimore Sun. 
re Rev. S.1. Prime . . Travels. 
IrishWhiskeyDrinkerJohn Sheehan . Son 
Isaac Tomkins. . os Brougham . * Thoughts onthe Aristocracy. 
ea ae er W. Gilmore Simms . Novelist. 
i. = eee Bishop Doyle . . . Polemics. 
De. & 68 oe Miles Sandau . . . Novelist, 

ack Ketch . . . T.K. Hervey . . . Poet. 
Jacob Larwood. . . L.R.Sadler . . . . London Parks. 
Jacob Omnium .. .M. J. Higgins . . . —— in Times. 
January Searle . . . G. Searle Phillips . sies of Dane’s Dyke. 
pS eae ee Dr. Déllinger . . seer 
Janus Weathercock T. G. i ‘ fine oo Magazine. 
Jasper Biddle . . . Albert Smith. ‘ reaiony of Med. Student 
Jeanie Dods. . . . Miss Mackay . . . Papers in Figaro. 
Jedediah Cleishbotham . Sir Walter Scott. Tales of my Landlord. 
Jeemes Pipes... . Hae ge C. Massett. J. Pipes, of Pipesville. 
Jenny June. . Mrs. J. C. “gape . Children’s Tales. 
Jeremiah Bingletub . - John" Styles . . . . Legend of Velvet Cushion, 
Joaquin Miller. . .C. H. Miller. . . . Poems. 
Joe Miller, Jr. . . . Thompson Westcott RevetZ/e, St. Louis. 
John Darby... . . E. Garretson . . Essays. 
John Gifford. . . :dward Foss - Legal Biography. 
John Hampden . . Lord Nugent. - Historical. 
John Jorrocks. . . Edward Surtees . . Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 
John Phoenix. . . . Captain Derby. . . Photixinse 
John Sur-rebutter. . John Anstey. . . . The Pleader’s Guide. 
po ee John Badcock . . . Slang Dictionary. 
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FICTITIOUS NAME. REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK. FICTITIOUS NAME. REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK. 
Jonathan Freke Slingsby . Dr. J. F. Waller . Slingsby Papers. Peter Parley. . . .S.G. Goodrich. . . Walks and Talks. 
Joseph Hutter . . . Henry N. Coleridge Knight's Quarterly. Peter Parley. . . . William Martin . . Peter Parley’s Annual. 
Josh Billings. . . .A. W. Shaw. . . . Sayings of J. B. Peter Peppercorn. . T. L. Peacock . . . Poems in the Glode. 

oshua Coffin . . . H. W. Longfellow . History of Newbury. Peter Pinda ar. . . . Dr.John Wolcot. . Satirist. 

ourneyman Printer C. Manby Smith . . Autobiography. Peter Plymley . . .SydneySmith . . . Letters. 

ustitia .... . . Bennett Lowe . . . Photographic Note Book. | Peter Porcupine . . William Cobbett. . P?. P.’s Gazette. 

.N. Pepper... .J.W. Morris. . . . Poems. Peter Priggins . . . Rev. H. Hewlett. . College Scout. 
MN 6 2 a oc ev. Nicholas Murray Polemics, Peter Wilkins . . . Robert Pattock . . Fiction. 
Knickerbocker .. . a S. DuSolle. . Sunday Dispatch, Phila. Petroleum V. Nasby D. R. Locke. . . . Truthful Resolver. 
Kuhlos . ... . . John Harris. . . . Tales in Magazines. Philip Wharton . . J.C. Thompson . . Wits and Beaux of Society. 
8 ere ae titia E. Landon . Poems. Philopatris Varvicensis . Dr. Samuel Parr. Characters of Fox. 
er Anne Yearsley . . . Poetry | a ara H. K. Browne. . . Illustrator of Dickens. 
Launcelot Wagstaffe, ae. oe oa. Mackay. Sounr Philosopher. Porte Crayon . . . David H. Strother . In Harfer’s Magazine. 
Laura Barker rs. Tom Taylor . Music. Priam. ..... .C.J.Collins. . . . Dick Diminy. 
Lawrence Slingsby . Geo. H. Lewes. . . Burlesques. i, ee We By Os o 6.6 @ London Weekly Dispatch. 
Learned Blacksmith. Elihu Burritt. |. . Sparks from the Anvil. See ee D. : Williams . . London Weekly Dispatch. 
Lemuel Gulliver . . Jonathan Swift. . . Gulliver’s Travels. i John ‘Proctor. . . . Caricature Cartoons. 
Ms. Sch ww © % J. K. Casey . . . . Rising of the Moon. iis se ¢ * 4 * 4 has. G. Rosenberg You Have Heard of Them 
Leonard Rae. - John Douglas . . . Hal o’ the Wynd. . Uae : Mis Jane Taylor. . Youth's Magazine. 
Lewis Carroll... .C. L. Dodgson. . . Alice in Wonderland. ee : H. Bradbury . . Poems. 
Literary Antiquary . F. W. Fairholt. . . Papers in Art Yournad. re ian Ed. Gael. . Sketches of Young Ladies. 
Littlejohn ..... F.G. Tomlins . . . London Weekly Times. OO Leslie Grove Jones . Zhe Times. 
London Antiquary . J.C. Hotten. . . . Slang Dictionary. Ranger, The. . . . Captain Flack . . . Life of a Texan Hunter. 
Lord Mahon. . . arlof Stanhope . . History. Ramsbottom, Mrs. . Theodore Hook . . In ohn Budi. 
Louis de Montalte . Blaise Pascal. . . . Letters of a Provincial Rawdon Crawley . George F. Pardon . Book of Billiards. 
Luise Mijhlbach . . ClaraMundt. . . . Historical Novels. Red Spinner. . . .W.Senior..... Waterside Sketches. 
Luke Limner . . . John Leighton . . . Artist. Reuben Perc . Thomas Byerly . . Percy Anecdotes, 
M. B. Drapier . . . Jonathan Swift. . . Drapier’s Letters. | Richard Brisk . . . J. Duncan. .... Railway Book. 
Mac.. - McConnell. . . Comic Draughtsman. | Robert & William 
Maj. jack Downing. Seba Smith. . . . . Life and Writings of. |  Whistlecraft. . . “Daa Hookam Frere Poetry. 
MN se 4 5G Dr. Johnson _ . . . New York Times. | Robinson Crusoe. aniel Defoe . . . Romancist. 
Markham Howard . Mary Cecil Hay . . «Old Myddelton’s Money. aaa n Macgregor . . Canoe Voyages. 
Markham, Mrs. . . Mrs. E. Penrose . . History of England. Roving Englishman tr Eenuitle Murray . . Sketches by R. E. 
Mark Littleton. . 4 Kennedy. . . Swallow Barn. Runnymede. . . . Benj. Disraeli . . . Letters of Runnymede. 
Mark Rochester . . C. M. Kent. . . The Derby Ministry. SiG «oa wo oe Hon. S. G. Osborne. Letters in the Zimes. 
Mark Twain. . . .S. L. Clemens . . . Innocents Abroad. Sam. H. Bard. . . E. G. Squier. . . . Waikna. 
Married Critic . . . me a Criticism. Sam Slick. . . . . J. C. Haliburton. . The Clockmaker. 
.. rar arriet M. Bradley . Minnie’s Birthday. Sarah Tytler. . . . Miss Keddie. . . . Papersfor Thoughtful Girls 
Marion Harland . . Mrs. M. V. Terhune. The Hidden Path. Sesminter . ...-. J.Horlock..... Country Gentleman. 
Martin Doyle . . . Rev.Wm. Hickey . Irish Agriculture. Shakspeare Scholar Rich’ 4 Grant White Edition of Shakspeare. 
Mary Clavers. . . . Mrs.C. M. Kirkland Western Stories. Shamrock. .... R. D. Williams. . . Poems. 
Mary Powell. . . . Miss M.A.Manning . Fiction. Shelsley Beauchamp T. Waldron Bradley Grantley Grange. 
Master Timothy . . G. W. M. Reynolds . Timothy’s Bookcase. ae R. Shelton Mackenzie Londonand Dublin Mag. 
Mathew Browne. .W.B.Rands. . . . Views and Opinions. Sho!lto Percy. . . . J.C. Robertson . . Percy Anecdotes, 
Matthew Stradling . M.F. Mahony . . . Gilbert Massinger. Silverpen ..... liza Meteyard . . Lilian’s Golden Hours. 
Maurice Sand . . . Maurice Dudevant . Travels, Sir Cosmo Gordon . Sir Egerton Brydges. Letters on Byron. 
Max Adeler . . . . Chas. Heber Clark . Out of the Hurly-Burly. Smiff, O. P. Q. Philander . A. A. _— Figaro’s Natural History. 
Sear George Arnold. . - me Solitaire... . . ohnS. Robb. . . . Swallowing Oysters, etc. 
Moercutlo..... > Will. Winter . . . . New York Tribune. Sparrowgrass. . . .S. Cozzens . . . Sparrowgrass Papers. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh . W. M. Thackeray . Paris Sketch Book. Speranza ..... ‘ Lady Wilde . . . . Irish Poems. 
Miles O'Reilly. . . Chas. F. Halpine. . Adventures of M. O'R. Stella. .... . .Mrs.E.A. B. Lewis . Records of the Heart. 
Modern Pythagorean Robert Macnish . . Papers in Blackwood. Stonehenge . . . . J. H. Walsh. . . . The Dog 
Mofussilite. . . . . Thomas Lang . . . Too Clever by Half. | Sydney Yendys . . Sydney Dobell . . . Poetry. 
Moncton Milnes . . Lord Houghton . . Poetry Syntax, Dr. . . . . William Coombe. . Tour. 
Morgan O’ Doherty . Dr. Wm. Maginn. yo ee s Magazine. | Tabor....... Mrs. Edw. Robinson Novelist. 
a, Rattler . . Percival Banks. . . Fraser’s Magazine. Tag, Rag, & Bobtail. Isaac D’Israeli. . . Flim-Flams, 

. . Percival Leigh . . . Pips, his Diary, in Punch. | Talvi . . Mrs. Robinson. . . Tales. 

Mrs. Markham. . - Mrs. E. Penrose . . Historian. Teufelsdreeckh . | . Thomas Carlyle . . Sartor Resartus, 
Ned Buntline.. . . E. Z.C. Judson . . King of the Sea. : «rere William Jerdan. . . Literary Gazette. 
Nelsie Brook .. . . Mrs. Ellen Ross . . Little Mother Mattie. Timon Fieldmouse . W. B. oe . . . Essays. 

Niclas Foxcar . . .F.Jacox...... Journal. Timothy Tickler . . Robe . . . In Noctes Ambrosiane. 
Nilla . . .. . . .Miss Abby Allin . . Home Ballads. Timothy Titcomb . Dr. J. es Holland. . Bitter-Sweet. 
OU” eae Charles Apperley. . The Chase and the Road. | The Black Dwarf .T.J.Wooler. . . . Politics, 
Northamptonshire Peasant . John Clare . Poetry. The Celt. . . . . . Thomas Davis. . . Poems. 
Northamptonshire Poet . John Plummer . Songs of Labor. The Flaneur . . . . Edmund Yates. . . Novelist, 
Norwich eee” . J. Fox, M. P. . Magazinist. The Governor . . . Henry Morford . . New York Atlas. 
O’Brien, E.S. . Isaac Butt, M.P.. . College Romance. The O’Hara Family John & Michael Banim . Novels. 
Occasional... . John W. Forney . . The —_ Philadelphia. Theodore Taylor. . J.C. Hotten. . . . Life of ‘Thackeray. 
Old Humphrey. . . George Mogridge. . Every-day Lessons. Thinks-I-to-myself . Rev. Dr, Ed, Nares . Novelist. 
Old Merry. . . . . Edwin Hodder. . Old D Merry's Annual. Thomas Little. . . Thomas Moore .. . Little’s Poems. 
oe Henry M. Barker . Tough Yarns. Thomas Rowley . . Thomas Chatterton . Poems. 
Old Sheka: . . « MajorLeveson. . . Forest and Field. Tom Brown . . . . Thomas Hughes. . Tom Brown at Rugby. 
Oliver Oldschool . 7 Dennis. . . The Portfolio. Tom Hawkins. . . Theo. A. an”. . Sydenham Greenfinch. 
Oliver Optic . . . m. T. Adams . + inne oks. | ‘Trafford, F.G.. . . Mrs. J. Riddell. . . George Geith. 

' Olivia. . . . . . . EmilyEdson Briggs NewspaperCorrespond’nt | Tristram Merton. . T. B. Macaula 4 . Knight's Quarterly. 
Ollapod .... . . WillisG.Clark. . . Knickerbocker Magazine. | Trusta,H..... . Elizabeth S. elps The Tell-tale. 
OlpharHamst . . . Ralph Thomas. . . Handbook of Fict.Names. | Two Brothers . Alfred & Chas, Tennyson . Poetry. 

One from the Plough . G. Mitchell. . . . Letters in Zimes, &c. | CD no 2 8 Parker Gillmore . . Afloat and Ashore. 
Onewhohas Whis- 2 Alexander ae ay ofa | Uncle Hardy . . . William Senior. . . Notable Shipwrecks. 

tled at the Plough. oe at Working M . Uncle John . . . . Elisha Noyce . . . Marvels of Nature. 
Onuphrio Muralto . Horace Walpole . . Castie of Otranto. Uncle Philip. . . . Rev. F. L. Hawks . American Histories. 
Onyx Titian . . . . Sarah Woodward “fi ple Blossom. Widthal id's 87% %. a. a Mrs. Archer Clive. . Poems. 
Orpheus C. Kerr. . Robert H. Newell . Mystery of E. Drood. Village wemueet | M. Dickinson Tales, 
Ges soe: - Louise dela Ramé . Under Two Flags. VRE. ccc ces H. Lewes. . The Leader. 
Owen Meredith . . Hon. E.R. Lytton . Lucille. Vyvian Joyeuse . W. el Praed Knight's Quarterly. 
P. Fisher. . . . . .W.E.Chatto . . . Angler’s Souvenir. Wet 6 io bs John Corlett Racing Prophet in Sfort’g 
Parson Frank . . .F.jacox. ..... In People’s and Howitt’s. | Wizard ...... “i? Times and Sportsman. 
Partington, Mrs. . . B. P. Shillaber. . . Sayings and Doings of. W. Barrett, Clerk . J. A. Scoville . . . Old Merchants of N. Y 
Paterson Aymer . a eae Knight. . Knight's Quarterly. Walking Gentleman T.C.Grattan . . . Highways - Byways. 
Paul Beranger . . “+4 S.C. D. Collin. Memoirs of the Devil. Walter Maynard. .W. Beale ..... Enterprising Impressario. 
Paul Creyton . . .T. Trowbridge. . Prose Fiction. Waters ..... .W.H. Russell. . . Detective’s Recollections. 
Paul Pindar . . . . J. Yonge Akerman . Legends of Old London. Werdna Retnyw . . . Dr. A.W. Wynter . wie Wi Papers. 
Paul Priggins. . . . Rev. J. Hewlett . . Novelist. Wetherell, Miss . . Susan Warner. . . Wide World. 
Peregrine Persic . . = Morier . . . Hajji Baba. | What’shisname. . . E. C. Massey. . . . Green- -eyed Monster. 
. ee . Perley Poore . . Newspaper Correspond’t. Wilibald Alexis . . William Haring . . Walladmor. 
Peter Morris. . . . J. Gibson Lockhart. Peter's en. Zadkiel the Seer . . R. J. Morrison . . . Prophetic Almanac. 
Peter Palette. . . . Thos.Onwhyn. . . Artist. ah ed SaaS ae Henry Ward Beecher 7he Independent. 
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POINT OF VIEW. 
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| citizens of Bedford, the excursionists visited “ Dutch 





Corner,” where is located the Walter Mine—a huge 


AN animal without any apparatus for the retention | deposit of iron ore; and in the afternoon the Sum- 
of impressions must be a pure automaton,—it cannot | mer Meeting of the Association was held in the 
have memory. From insignificant and uncertain | large pavilion at mineral spring, opposite the hotel, 
beginnings, such an apparatus is gradually evolved, | Hon. B. F. Meyers presiding. After an address of 


and, as its development advances, the intellectual 
capacity increases. 
tration reaches perfection; he guides himself by past 
as well as by present impressions; he is influenced 
by experience ; his conduct is determined by reason. 

A most important advance is made when the 
capability is acquired by any animal of imparting a 
knowledge of the impressions stored up in its own 
nerve-centres to another of the same kind. This 
marks the extension of individual into social life, 
and indeed is essential thereto. In the higher insects 
it is accomplished by antennal contacts, in man by 
speech. Humanity, in its earlier, its savage stages, 
was limited to this: the knowledge of one person 
could be transmitted to another by conversation. 
The acts and thoughts of one generation could be 
imparted to another, and influence its acts and 
thoughts. But tradition has its limit. The faculty 
of speech makes society possible,—nothing more. 

Not without interest do we remark the progress of 
development of this function. The invention of the 
art of writing gave extension and durability to the 
registration or record of impressions. These, which 
had hitherto been stored up in the brain of one man, 
might now be imparted to the whole human race, 
and be made to endure forever. Civilization became 
possible,—for civilization cannot exist without writ- 
ing, or the means of record in some shape. 

From this psychological point of view we perceive 
the real significance of the invention of printing— 
a development of writing which, by increasing the 
rapidity of the diffusion of ideas, and insuring their 
permanence, tends to promote civilization and to 
unify the human race.—DR. JOHN WM. DRAPER. 


a 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL EXCURSION. 

Very pleasant—though we are, perforce, late in 
saying so—was the excursion of Pennsylvania 
editors to Bedford Springs, which took place in 
June last, beginning on the 22d, and lasting four 
days. The party, numbering about one hundred 
and thirty ladies and gentlemen, assembled at 
Huntingdon, where they were received with great 
cordiality by the editors arid citizens of the town. 
The following morning they went by special train 
to Bedford, where carriages, provided by the citizens, 
were in waiting to convey them to the Spririgs, and 
where they received a hearty welcome. An excellent 
dinner, a social aftetnoon, and an enjoyable hop in 
the evening concluded the first day. On the morn- 
ing of the 23d, on invitation of Hon. John Cessna, and 
accompanied by the editors and a committee of 


In man, this retention or regis- | 








welcome by Samuel Russell, Esq., of Bedford, and 
the transaction of business, Mr. Eugene H. Munday 
read Wm. Oland Bourne's fine poem of The News- 
paper. This was followed by an address by Mr. 
J. Luther Ringwalt on the Art of Printing. The 
address was the result of much careful research, 
and was delivered in a distinct and forcible manner. 
Mr. Ringwalt was warmly congratulated on the 
success of his effort. A banquet, with the usual 
concomitant speeches—which were of more than 
usual merit—filled up the evening. 

On Thursday, June 24th, a special train conveyed 
the party to Cumberland, Md., where again it re- 
ceived the most flattering attentions. After dinner 
a trip was made to Frostburg, in the heart of the 
Cumberland coal region, the route being over a 
remarkable series of zigzag grades, ascending one 
hundred and eighty feet to the mile, and making a 
total ascent of nearly two thousand feet. On the fol- 
lowing day the excursionists parted for their several 
homes, all expressing themselves delighted with the 
trip, and as feeling benefited by their brief vacation. 

The advantages derived from these social gather- 
ings of editors from different parts of the State can 
scarcely be overestimated ; especially when wives 
and families participate in them. The asperities 
that often mar journalism are softened when men 
become familiarized with each other, under circum- 
stances calculated to bring out the better character- 
istics of each; and interchanges of many valuable 
business suggestions and experiences are made by 
the spring or under the shading trees, while the 
friendships there formed are often agreeable and 
lasting. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. R. S. 
Menamin, Secretary of the Association, for the effi- 
ciency with which he managed all the details of this 
most successful excursion. 


_—_——_ o> 


NEWSPAPER BRAGGING. 


For a thorough and satisfactory investigation of 
one peculiarity of the newspaper profession, and 
that a very prominent one, we have looked in vain 
through the volume. [Views and Interviews on 
Journalism.] None of the contributors have made 
a serious attempt to explain why editors are so 
openly and persistently boastful. Public opinion 
imposes modesty as a necessity on other pro- 
fessions. If Mr. Evarts were to make a speech 
once or twice a week showing what an ass Mr. 
Stoughton was, and asserting that the receipts 
of his office were falling off, while those of his 
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own were steadily growing; that Stoughton’s prac- 
tice was knavish, while his (Evarts’s) was high- 
toned in an extraordinary degree, and that anybody 
who trusted Stoughton’s law would be sure to be 
ruined, while Evarts's clients were sure to get rich, 
the general conclusion would be either that Evarts 
was insane, or that he was a disgrace to his pro- 
fession. How is it, then, that Jones can with im- 
punity demonstrate three times a week that Smith 
is a mixture of depravity and folly, and that nearly 
all his waking hours are spent in concocting lies of 
such transparent absurdity that the minute he tells 
them he is found out? Howis it that Smith, on the 
other hand, can show that while he sells 70,330 
pounds of his paper every month, Jones only sells 
42,916 pounds of his, without exciting surprise or 
reprehension? It cannot be said that the calling in 
which these things are done is so mean or unpre- 
tending that these crowings are not worth notice. 
There is no calling with loftier pretensions. Both 
Jones and Smith discuss the widest possible range 
of topics, and offer advice on all the problems of 
life with as much authority as any preacher, and 
with more ability than most preachers. Jones's 





43,000 pounds of journalism contain sermons on | 


the immortality of the soul, on the education of 
children, on the immorality of war, and the nature 
and use of credit. He covers more ground than 
any preacher in this city. Why, then, are people 


When he contrasts Smith’s baseness with his own 
purity, he does it inthe name of the 2,000,000 who 
purchase his paper, and the 3,000,000 who borrow it. 

The subscribers, on their side, fully share in this 
feeling. They think they are partners in the enter- 
prise. They come to look on the editor as an agent 
they have employed to put their opinions into shape, 
to distribute their praise and blame in the quarters 
in which they believe them to be due. When they 
read his account of the superiority of his paper to the 
sheet published by Jones, they feel that he is only 
stating the bare truth; that they have indeed built 
up and are supporting just such an organ as he de- 
scribes, and are not surprised that he sells 70,000 
pounds a month to Jones's 43,000. Why should the 
truth be concealed? they ask. Why should the 
world not know the great work we are doing for 
religion and humanity? This theory, too, explains 
the way in which they take the editor to task, when 
he publishes an article with which they do not agree. 
The article is, let us suppose, on some prominent 
and interesting public question, on which there is 
more or less division of public sentiment. It is writ- 
ten with care, and is the fruit of much consideration 
and attention, and is put forth with a due sense of 


| responsibility. There is no editor who does not often 


not shocked when he follows an article pointing out | 


the grounds of our expectation of future life by an- | issue was something for which I was certainly not prepared, 


| and which I have read with the deepest pain. 


other showing that Smith’s chances of immortality 
are so small as not to be worth mention, and that 


his paper is almost certainly maintained by robbery. | 


We offer, as possibly throwing light on this obscure 
branch of a difficult subject, the following sugges- 
tions: The reason of an editor's unblushing boast- 
fulness, or of the patience of the public with it, is 
that he has a sort of subconsciousness that his 
readers are partners with him in his business, and 
that when he brags he brags on their behalf as well 
as his own, and his braggartry, therefore, assumes 
the impersonal character of esprit de corps, and 
passes as a man’s boastfulness about his regiment, 
or his church, or his State, or any other large cor- 
poration of which he is a member. He gets into 
this belief through the reflection that his readers 
share his opinions, as is shown by their reading 
him, that they like his way of collecting news, and 
that it is only by their pecuniary co-operation he has 
been able to make his paper the great organ that it 
is. He and they are, therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses, one. When he proclaims his own honesty 
and sagacity and ability, he is proclaiming their 
wisdom and perspicacity, and he heightens the 
effect of the compliment to them by drawing atten- 
tion to the low quality of the wares with which the 
subscribers of his rivals are content. His egotism 
is, therefore, not as pure and unmixed as it seems. 


* 





receive, under such circumstances, letters like this: 
Bosu-posu, SANGRADO T., April 7, 1575. 

Sirk: My name is Brown; I have subscribed to your paper 

for many years, anc generally concur in your opinions. But 

your article on the grasshopper ravages in last Tuesday's 


I have no 
knowledge of the subject except what I get from the papers, 
and have not given it any particular consideration; but I am 
satisfied you cannot honestly have reached conclusions so 
widely different from mine. Nor have I the time or incli- 
nation to discuss the matter with you. If I had, I doubt if 
you have intelligence enough and candor enough to consider 
what I would say. What I do say now is that you are en- 
tirely wrong, and wrong, I fear, through the workings of a 
malignant and disingenuous mind. That the grasshoppers 
are not the beasts you take them to be is the opinion of 
many good men of my acquaintance; your assertion that the 
damage they did has been exaggerated has been a great 
shock to many of your admirers. If you cannot take any 
other position than this on the matter, pray let it alone. I 
have burnt your last number in order to keep it out of the 
hands of my family. Hastily yours, JOHN BROWN. 
Here the subscriber's theory clearly is either that 
his partner, who has been left in charge of the con- 
cern in his absence, or has been charged with the 
active management of it, has been doing illegiti- 
mate business, or that a tradesman whom he has 
employed to furnish him with a certain commodity 
according to sample has been trying to palm off on 
him an inferior article. A sharp rebuke, therefore, 
and not discussion, is what the case calls for, and 
the obscurity and insignificance of the subscriber 
are no bar to his administering it, for his subscrip- 
tion, small though the sum be, puts him on the foot- 
ing of a stockholder in the enterprise.— 7he Nation. 
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THE AMBROTYPES OF THE MIND. 

THERE are some simple experiments which illus- 
trate the vestiges of ganglionic impressions. If on 
a cold, polished metal—as a new razor—any object, 
such as a wafer, be laid, and the metal be then 
breathed upon, and, when the moisture has had 
time to disappear, the wafer be thrown off, though 
now the most critical inspection of the polished sur- 
face can discover no trace of any form, if we breathe 
once more upon it, a spectral image of the wafer 
comes plainly into view; and this may be done 
again and again. Nay, more, if the polished metal 
be carefully put aside, where nothing can deteriorate 
its surface, and be so kept for many months, on 
breathing again upon it the shadowy form emerges. 

Such an illustration shows how trivial an im- 
pression may be thus registered and preserved. 
But if, on such an inorganic surface, an impression 
may thus be indelibly marked, how much more 
likely in the purposely-constructed ganglion? A 
shadow never falls upon a wall without leaving 
thereupon a permanent trace,—a trace which might 
be made visible by resorting to proper processes. 
Photographic operations are cases in point. The 
portraits of our friends, or landscape views, may be 
hidden on the sensitive surface from the eye, but 
they are ready to make their appearance as soon as 
proper developers are resorted to. A spectre is con- 
cealed on a silver or glassy surface until, by our 
necromancy, we make it come forth into the visible 
world. Upon the walls of our most private apart- 
ments, where we think the eye of intrusion is alto- 
gether shut out and our retirement can never be 
profaned, there exist the vestiges of all our acts, 

silhouettes of whatever we have done. 

Are there, then, contained in the brain more ber- 
manently, as in the retina more transiently, the 
vestiges of impressions that have been gathered by 
the sensory organs? Is this the explanation of 
memory,—the Mind contemplating such pictures of 
past things and events as have been committed to 
her custody? In her silent galleries are there hung 
micrographs of the living and the dead, of scenes 
that we have visited, of incidents in which we have 
borne a part? Are these abiding impressions mere 
signal-marks, like the letters of a book, which im- 
part ideas to the mind? or are they actual picture- 
images, inconceivably smaller than those made for 
us by artists, in which, by the aid of a microscope, 
we Can see, in a space not bigger than a pinhole, a 
whole family group at a glance? 

The phantom images of the retina are not percep- 
tible in the light of the day. Those that exist in the 
sensorium in like manner do not attract our atten- 
tion so long as the sensory organs are in vigorous 
operation, and occupied in bringing new impressions 
in. But, when those organs become weary or dull, 
or when we experience hours of great anxiety, or are 
in twilight reveries, or are asleep, the latent appari- 





tions have their vividness increased by the contrast, 
and obtrude themselves on the mind. Forthe same 
reason they occupy us in the delirium of fevers, and 
doubtless also in the solemn moments of death. 
During a third part of our life, in sleep, we are with- 
drawn from external influences; hearing and sight 
and the other senses are inactive, but the never- 
sleeping Mind, that pensive, that veiled enchantress, 
in her mysterious retirement, looks over the am- 
brotypes she has collected,—ambrotypes, for they 
are truly unfading impressions,—and, combining 
them together, as they chance to occur, constructs 
from them the panorama of a dream. 

Nature has thus implanted in the organization of 
every man means which impressively suggest to him 
the immortality of the soul and a future life. Even 
the benighted savage thus sees in his visions the 
fading forms of landscapes, which are, perhaps, con- 
nected with some of his most pleasant recollections ; 
and what other conclusion can he possibly extract 
from those unreal pictures than that they are the fore- 
shadowings of another land beyond that in which his 
lot is cast? At intervals he is visited in his dreams 
by the resemblances of those whom he has loved or 
hated while they were alive; and these manifesta- 
tions are to him incontrovertible proofs of the exist- 
ence and immortality of the soul. In our most re- 
fined social conditions we are never able to shake 
off the impressions of these occurences, and are per- 
petually drawing from them the same conclusions 
that our uncivilized ancestors did. Our more ele- 
vated condition of life in no respect relieves us from 
the inevitable operation of our own organization, 
any more than it relieves us from infirmities and 
disease. In these respects, all over the globe men 
are on an equality. Savage or civilized, we carry 
within us a mechanism which presents us with me- 
mentos of the most solemn facts with which we can 
be concerned. It wants only moments of repose or 
sickness, when the influence of external things is 
diminished, to come into full play; and these are 
precisely the moments when we are best prepared 
for the truths it is going to suggest. That mechan- 
ism is no respecter of persons. It neither permits 
the haughtiest to be free from the monitions, nor 
leaves the humblest without the consolation of a 
knowledge of another life. Open to no opportunities 
of being tampered with by the designing or interest- 
ed, requiring no extraneous human agency for its 
effect, but always present with every man wherever 
he may go, it marvellously extracts from vestiges of 
the impressions of the past overwhelming proofs of 
the realities of the future, and, gathering its power 
from what would seem to be a most unlikely source, 
it insensibly leads us, no matter who or where we may 
be, to a profound belief in the immortal and imper- 
ishable, from phantoms which have scarcely made 
their appearance before they are ready to vanish 
away.— Conflict of Science and Religion. , 
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BOOK NOTICES. | 
TYPOGRAPHICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY: a List of Books in the | 
English Language of Printing and its Accessories. | 
By Fohn F. Marthens. Pittsburgh, 1875. Printed 
by Bakewell & Marthens. 

This little volume is an exceedingly valuable addition to 
the special literature of which it is a chronicle. The list 
contains the titles, with places and dates of publication, of 
two hundred and sixty-seven works and of fifty periodicals, 
devoted to Printing and its Accessories; a very large num- 
ber, considering that only works in the English language are 
included. The author has executed his task with care and 
discrimination, and his labor will be of great advantage to 
those who desire to study the history and practice of the Art 
of Printing. 

THE PRINTING PRESS. Published Quarterly by the Frank- 
lin Society, Chicago. No.1, Fuly, 1875. 

Here we have an attempt to publish a typographical maga- 
zine which shall be self-sustaining; a feat that has never yet 
been accomplished in the United States. No undertaking 
of the kind has been more worthy of support than is the Print- 
ing Press. Its object is to ennoble the craft it represents, and 
any pecuniary profit that may result from its publication 
will be appropriated to the library of the Franklin Society. 
The labor of preparing its contents is one of love, and the ex- 
pense of printing and publishing is reduced to the minimum. 
The motto, from Bacon, is aptly chosen: «* Every man is a 
debtor to his profession, from the which, as men do of course 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help there- 
unto.’” It is to be hoped that the merit and object of the 
publication will induce the printers of the country to give the 
Printing Press liberal support. Subscription, fifty cents per 
annum. Address, Franklin Society, No. 118 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


Friedrich Kénig und die Erfindung der Schnellpresse. Ein 
Gedenkblatt zum 17 April, 1875. Von Theod. Goebel. 
Braunschweig: druct von Job. Heinr. Meyer, 1875. 

This is an article commemorating the centennial birthday 
of Frederick Kénig, the inventor and improver of the cylin- 
der printing press. ‘The author is the accomplished editor of 
the Journal fiir Buchdruckerkunst, in the pages of which the 
article originally appeared. It tells the story of KGnig'’s life, 
labors, and triumphs, in a concise and graphic manner. 

STATEMENT OF REASONS FOR EMBRACING THE DOCTRINES 
AND DISCLOSURES OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Sy 
the Rev. Geo. Bush, late Professor of Hebrew in the New 
York University. New York: E. Hazzard Swinney. 

This is one of the series of New Church Tracts. It contains 

a dispassionate statement of the reasons that induced its 

author to accept the teachings of Swedenborg. 

TRAVELLERS’ OFFICIAL GUIDE of the Railway and Steam 
Navigation Lines in the United States and Canada. 

This work is published monthly by the National Railway 

Publication Company, Philadelphia. It presents a remark- 

able example of the combination of clearness and perspicuity, 

and the accuracy of its tables is unquestioned. It is invalu- 
able to the traveller in the United States and Canada, 


FRAZIER'S POCKET GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA is a con- 
venient monthly publication, serviceable alike to the citizen 
and the stranger who sojourn in Philadelphia. 

A CENTURY AFTER: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadel- 
phia and Pennsylvania. The second and third parts of this 
work more than redeem the promise of the first part. It is 
a striking specimen of the skill and liberality of its publishers 
—Allen, Lane & Scott and J. W. Lauderbach, Philadelphia, 





—and its merits should secure for it a large sale. 
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THE INQUIRER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
of Lancaster, Pa., sends us a memorial volume which is 
printed from old style type, on toned paper, with full mar- 
gins. The pages are surrounded by well-fitted black rules, 
and the whole execution of the work is highly creditable to 
the establishment from which it is issued. 


THE PROOF-SHEET has received a copy of the new 
Foreign Post Card adopted by the English Government, 
which was forwarded August tst (the first day of issue), by 
The Paper and Printing Trades Journal, of London, with 
its compliments and best wishes. Thanks! Come over and 
see us when the Centennial is in blast; we will do you—good. 


MR. SAMUEL C. UPHAM has written a stirring Centennial 
Ode, which has been effectively set to music by Mr. Adam 
Geibel, and published by Wm. H. Boner & Co., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Upham (‘ Samuel, the Scribe’’) is an old news- 
paper man, founder of the Sunday Mercury of this city, and 
a journalistic pioneer in California. It is pleasant to notice 
that, after such experience, he still has music in his soul. 


Mr. F. J. KELLER, of Shippensburg, Pa., has written 
music for Mr. Munday’s poem entitled The Little Bird 
Under my Window, and it has been published by Edward 
A. Samuels, 125 Tremont Street, Boston. The melody is 
vivacious and admirably fitted to the words; when both are 
well interpreted by a lady, the effect is remarkably pleasing. 
If you doubt or would approve our judgment, send 50 cents 
to Mr. Samuels, who, on receipt thereof, will mail you a 
copy of the piece, and then you can see how it is yourself. 


WE have received the current numbers of the following 
magazines :— 
The Printers’ Circular, Philade' phi. 
Round’s Printers’ Cabinet, Chicayo. 
The Typo, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The North-Western, Milwaukee. 
Printers’ Exchange, Boston. 
The Quadrat, Pittsburgh. 
American Journalist, Philadelphia. 
American Newspaper Reporter, New York. 
Press News, London. 
The Paper and Printing Trades Journal, London. 
Printing Gazette, Cleveland. 
L’Arte della Stampa, Florence. 
L'Imprimerie, Paris. 
The Capitol, Detroit High School. 
The Globe, Buffalo. 
Fanciers’ Journal, Philadelphia. 
The Chicago Specimen, Chicago. 


SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 

WE have received specimens of fine printing from the 
following gentlemen, who will please accept our thanks for 
their kindness in sending them :— 

GEORGE W. BELL, Philadelphia. 

HERING, Pore & Co., Philadelphia. 

S. REED JOHNSTON & Co., Pittsburgh. 

JACKSON & M’EWEN, Pittsburgh. 

McCowan & NICHOLS, Bridgeton, N. J. 

EXPRESS JOB OFFICE, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ws. E. FOOTE, Chicago. 

DAILY FREEMAN OFFICE, Rondout, Kingston, N. Y. 

TAYLOR & SMITH, Philadelphia. 

WoOoLWoRTH & Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

THOs,. GILBERT, Columbus, Ga. 

M'LAUGHLIN BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 

L. F. LAWRENCE & Co., Boston. 

J. M. Ew1nc & Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

GEO. W. WEsT, Easton, Pa. 
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Explanatory. 
.-“ WE” have allotted me a whole 
Page, all to it It shall be solid. 
— — 2 
Memaietiond, 
. Let others, who, I think, are abler 
than I, salute you for me:— 


You know your own degrees, sit down: at | 


rst 
And last, a hearty welcome.—Shakspeare. 
And for my means,—I’ll husband them so 


well, 
They shall go far with little —7he same. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof.—Lord Knowswho. 

Aa pe. 
The Blotter,—what is it? 

. . The Dictionary-makers declare it to 
be a Waste-book; but Our Bookkeeper, 
who is far better authority, says: The 
Blotter is the book of Original Entries, 
from which the Ledger and the gYournal 
are written up; anything may go into 
the Blotter except Cash. 

——— - 4 

The Loan Question. 
. There is no reason—cries the advo- 
cate of a loan to complete the public 
buildings—why the present generation 


should pay for a work to be of lasting | 


benefit to the future inhabitants of the 


city. ——Maypbe not, sir; but then, if you | 


pay as you go, will not whatever you 
leave—when you must go finally—be of 
more value to your descendants than if 
it is saddled with an enormous city debt? 
What difference does it make whether 
you leave your heirs a paid-up share in 
the public buildings, or a house with 


7 — 
| Franklin Gowen Flies his Kite. 


which to pay for the share your estate | 
must take? And is it not comfortable | 


to be out of debt? Or, don’t you know? 
These are only questions, sir; I don't 
know anything about Loans yet; I only 
have charge of the Blotter; after awhile 
I may get hold of Bills Payable and 
Receivable. 


op he 

. Says An tislaene: It is odd aeeai 
that a sheep, when dead, should turn to 
mutton all but its head; for while we 
ask for a leg or shoulder of mutton, we 
never ask for a mutton’s head.—— No; 
nor for a mutton’s tongue. 

6 e : 

The Pride of Scholarship. 

. . Study itself is our life-—says proud 
old Bishop Hall,—from which we would 
not be barred for a world. How much 
sweeter, then, is the fruit of study, the 
conscience of knowledge! in compari- 
son whereof the soul that hath once 
tasted it easily contemns all human 
comfort. Go now, ye worldlings, and 
insult over our paleness, our neediness, 
our neglect. Ye would not beso jocund, 
if ye were not so ignorant: if you did 
not want knowledge, you would not 
overlook him that hath it. For me, I 
am so far from emulating you, that I 
profess I would as lief be a brute beast 
as an ignorant rich man. 





. In his great speech in favor of the 
| consolidation of capital and the concen- 
| tration of power, Mr. Gowen rounds 
off an eloquent passage with this quota- 
| tion from Macbeth,— 

| A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
| Was by amousing owl hawked at and killed. 
In Mr. Gowen's application of this one 
of the direful portents that presaged the 
murder of Duncan, the Fa/con is made 
| typical of the Reading Railroad Com- 
| pany. Now, the Falcon (a reclaimed 
| Hawk) is 
one of a family of raptorial [rapacious] birds, 
characterized by a short, hooked beak, pow- 
erful claws, and great destructive power; es- 
pecially one of this family trained to the pur- 
suit of other birds, or game. 
So it seems to me that Advocate Gowen's 
striking illustration hits rather hard at 
President Gowen'’s Company. To be 
sure, the mousing owl, in this case, does 
n't make a good picture; but President- 
Advocate Gowen Flying his Falcon pre- 
sents a rare subject for a free pencil. 

N. B.—In the liberal distribution of 
Mr. Gowen's speech for publication, as 
Reading matter, in the press of the state, 
The Proof-Sheet was neglected. The 





type, leaded; which, at the fixed rate, 
$30 per page, would cost only $1005— 
‘outrages ”’ 
extra, according to their strength. 
\inaihcaniaalel o- 

. This is not an original entry: We 
have intuitively the art of saying much 
on a little, whereas few possess the wit 
to say much 77 a little. 


eet ase ae 


Perquisites and Presents. 

.- I had been unwell, but was getting 
better. Lamb chops, an omelette with 
parsley, and some corn bread—if you 
have it ready this morning,—coffee, if 
you please,—said I. I’m glad to see 
you're coming to your appetite, said 
he; depend onit, you shall have the best. 
His skin was dark, but his name was 
Peter, and I built myself up on him by 
presenting fifty cents a day.—This inci- 
dent recalls a remark Our Legal Adviser 
once made to The Chief when I was 
standing by: Depend on it, sir, said he, 
in his most emphatic manner, you can 
never get full service for Wages alone. 
The Chief thought awhile, then he 
gimme a quarter, patted me on the 
head, and said — Boy, Tom! 

.. Thisi is sae to Queen Elizabeth : 
They pass best over the world, who trip 
over it quickly; for it is but a bog,—if 
we stop, we sink. 
ae Seas RS ees 
- Why, Tom, said the Conductor, as 
he ‘punched my ticket to Bryn Mawr, you 
ought to travel D. H. How's that? 
asked I. It’s Scotfree, said he. Then 





I explained to him that I am so short 
that Big Tom can’t reach down far 
enough to chalk my cap. 





speech would make 33% pages in this | 





12 
Business Notice. 

..A Western firm of type founders 
has been writing shabby things about 
my good friends in Sansom Street, who 
reply very sharply through their Rounds 
agency. Until the matter in dispute is 
settled, all prudent printers will send 
their orders to Collins & M'Leester, 705 
Jayne Street, a 
The Financial Problem. 

- On this subject, I have been hold- 
ing copy for Our Proof Reader, and 
am so confused by Carey, Kelley, Baird, 
M'Culloch, Wells, and the rest of them, 
that I am afraid to attempt to spend a 
silver dime which was left me by my 
uncle (an old Jackson man) for fear that 
it is not Money. I am learning a good 
deal, though,—by degrees. I know that 
the Inflationists don't mean to Inflate, 
—they only mean to Convert; that the 
Contractionists don’t mean to Contract, 
—they only mean to Call In; that no- 
body considers a return to specie pay- 
ment possible; and that nobody wants 
financial affairs to remain as they are. 
If I knew what all these words mean, 
and what Money is, and had some ex- 
perimental knowledge of Credit, and if 
Capital was something I could get hold 


| of, I might try my hand at the Finan- 
| cial Problem. But I'm so bothered over 


included; editorial notices | 





the Precious Metals, a National Cur- 
rency, the Moving of Crops, Supply and 
Demand, the Balance of Trade, and so 
forth, that I can only exclaim— 
O, Henry C.! ah, William D.! 
Whatever can the matter B.? 
——_——$—$——$$ 14 - - 

.I don’t know exactly, Tom,—re- 
plied Our Commercial Traveller, when 
I asked him about the capacity of the 
Bummer,—but I think that he can drink 
any given quantity. 
— ——— - — 15 EE 

.. Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke's Con- 
cordance to Shakspeare represents the 
labor of sixteen years. It contains fully 
309,000 references! I've counted them. 
—aooeae Fe 

. Cupid, if not young, is none the 
worse for wear,—said the maiden, when 
struck for the twentieth time. 
— —«x¥ . ee 
In the Entry. 

.O, thank you!——don't, now!— 
exclaimed the Chambermaid, as she 
crumpled the crisp note into her pocket. 
After awhile, she added: I think that 
you are a natural-born gentleman. In- 
deed! why so? Well—a——and, be- 
sides, said she, you never slop thecarpet, 
nor go to bed with your shoes on.—— 
Now, quit !——Well, I do declare / 








D-o-Nn-'T, I tell you!———O, you /ease, 
you!——O, well! THERE, then! 
veneaae !—_—Come again,—soon! 

— 18 


. The fact is, Tom—said Our Rector, 
after dinner,—there is so much human 
nature in a man that we can't do much 
with him. 
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CENTENNIAL Hisroricau CALENDAR. 


For Sale by COLLINS & M’ LEESTER, Philadelphia. 


In the specimen page here given the CALCULATIONS are For THE MIDDLE STATES. 
the same Calendars with CALCULATIONS For THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
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We furnish 
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7th Month. J JULY, 1876. [81 Days. 
occ g ae gti > Sun Siow. ~ 
‘| Be iy 2/2/28 
“ | # Sees _t| 4)20| 5 
<@|xQ°n8 _5|_4|59| 3 | 
a\s°see 9! 5/2419 | 
Hy ig is : 33/6! 2] 9 | 
z eret : A ss 17; 6|40| " 
cE as stall 4 | 
al | S22 CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION.—MEMORIAL HALL. 25 7| 2 : 
| BSzin AA ht 
Day lp. Latitude of Middle States. a 
of | of AMERICAN HISTORICAL EVENTS. Tue Sun; THE Moon {| Moon’s 
Week M. | Rises Sets. R&S. Souths} Place. 
| - Mm. Ss. 9. a. Mm. a. =. © 
Sat. | 1/1863, Battle of Gettysburg began. if 35.7 32, 041) 8 24) sh, 116 
Ss. | 2|1775, Washington took command of army-||4 367 31) I 9 9 12! \28 
Mo. | 3/1863, Vicksburg taken by Gen. Grant. —||4 36,7 31 144.10 2|t@iE 10 
Tu. | 4|1776, Declaration of Independence. 4 37.7 31, 2 2610 53| 22 
W. | 5|1861, Confed. Victory at Carthage,Mo. ||4 387 31, 31311 45| @ 4 
Th. | 61864, Gen. Early invaded Maryland. \|4 38\7 31 rises. morn | se 
Fri. | 7\1844, Native American Riots in Philada. ||4 39/7 30! 8 40 0 35) 
Sat | 81778, Massacre at Wyoming Valley. 4 39730 910 I a al 4 
Ss. | g\18530, President Zachary Taylor died. | 4 40/7 30) 9 34/ 2 Q| 21 
Mo. |10;1850, Great conflagration in Phila. 114 41.7 301 9 56) 2 53) xd 3 
Tu. |11'1863, Confederates occupied Hagerstown. ||4 41/7 291017) 3 34 ‘16 
W. (12,1767, John Quincy Adams born. 4 42,7 29 10 38 4 3 \28 
Th. |13/1874, Flood at Middlefield, Mass. 4 42'7 28 10 59 4 58| = | ~ 
Fri. |14/1873, Great fire in Chicago. 114 43|7 28 11 23) 5 42! 
Sat. |15/1863, Attempt on Boston Arsenal by mob. | 4 44/7 27,11 53) 6 30| gi 3 
Ss. 16 1864, Confederates took Harper's Ferry. | 4 45|\7 26 morn) 7 22 22 
Mo. |17'1812, Indian massacre at Fort Mackinaw.||4 4617 25, 0 31| 8 21) cae . 
Tu, |18.1778, Evacuation of Philada. by British. 14 4717 24. 1 19 9 25, 
W. 19 1786, First Steamer on Delaware River. ||4 48/7 23 2 21/10 32| Wp | *6 
Th. |20 1864, Battle of Wincltester, Va. 4 49|7 23, sets. |11 39| 21 
Fri. |21 1861, First Battle of Bull Run, Va. 14 50\7 22, 8 12] 0 42) ote 7 
Sat. |22 1861, McClellan took command of army. \4 5017 22 8 43) 1 39) 22 
S. |23 1793, Roger Sherman died. 4 51|7 21, O11) 2 31, Qe) 6 
Mo. |24 1875, Andrew Johnson died. 14 52|7 20! 9 36; 3 I9) 21 
Tu. |25 1814, Battle of Lundy’s Lane. \l4 5317 19 9 59| 4 5| & | 4 
W. |26 1863, John J. Crittenden died. 4 54\7 IS IO 19) 4 49| 17 
Th. |27 1789, State Department established. i 547 17/10 42) 5 34) 3 oO 
Fri. \28 1867, Atlantic Cable successfully laid. 4 55/7 16.11 14) 6 20| 12 
Sat. |29 1719, William Penn died at London. 4 56/7 1511 44, 7 8 
_ |30 1864, Chambersburg burned. 4 57\7 14 morn! 7 58 ge? i 
_ |31 1873, Centennial Chemistry Celebration. |'4 58|7 13 0 22 g 49) 


1, 2, 3, pleasant; 4, 5, clear; 6, 
14, 15, 16, warin ; 





CONJECTURES OF THE WEATHER. 


17, 18, 19, 20, changeable ; 


29, 30, 31, warm. 
Jewish Calendar. 5636, July 9, Fast of Tamooz; 22, Rosh Chodesh Ab; 30, Tishabeab. 


Copyrighted Sept. 13, 1875. 


7, 8, cloudy, with rain ; 9, 10, fair ; 


11, 12, 13, thunder showers ; 
21, 22, 23, clear; 24, 25, cloudy ; 


26, 27, rain; 28, 
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PRICES FOR ELECTROTYPES OF THIS CALENDAR, 
EITHER for the MIDDLE or the SOUTHERN STATES. 
Thirteen Plates (including page of Signs, Eclipses, etc.), bevelled for use on Stereotype Blocks . $40 00 


blocked, ready for use on press 


do with head and foot mortised 


do with illustration at head or matter at foot dbertions 


* 
+ 





45 00 


50 CO 


tas” The Electrotypes, blocked and mortised, will allow of the introduction of Advertisements or other 
matter, as may be desired by the purchaser. 
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Brevier Iraric Goruic, No. 2. 36 A, 52a—$3.00 | Lono Primer Irazic Goruic, No. 2. 30 A, 42 a—$3.00 
WORTH AMERICAN LETTER FOUNDR} DURABLE TOUGH METAL TYPE 
COLLINS & M'LEESTER, Proprietors | Combination Leads and Slugs 
No. 705 Jayne Street, above Chestnut | Labor-Saving Brass Rule 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. | Brass Circles and Ovals 





Pica Iraric Gorunic, No. 2. 22 A, 32 a—$2.95 


LABOR-SAVING METAL AND WOOD FURNITURE 
Cases, Stands, Galleys, Cabinets, Planers, Mallets 


Furniture, Chases, Quoins, Shooting-Sticks 


Great Primer Itatic Goruic, No. 2. 18 A, 27 a—$3.70 


MATERIAL FOR EVERY CLASS OF TYPOGRAPHY 
Newspapers Completely and Handsomely Fitted Out 
Book and Job Printing Offices Thoroughly Appointed 


Two-tine SMALL Pica Iratic Goruic, No. 2. 14 A, 20 a—$4.70 


METAL AND BRASS FLOURISHES 
Hollow, Curved, and Corner Quadrats 
Brass Curvatures and Line Formers 


Two-.iing EnGuisu Itraric Gotnic, No. 2. 10 A, 14 A—$5.60 


LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS 


Improved Mitering Machines 
Cylinder and Adams Presses 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Two-LinE NonpAREIL CHROMO SHADE. 10 A—$4.50 


RAPIO TMRAWSIT 
SUMMER TRAVDL 
STYLISH OUTHITS 





Pica O_p SHADED EXTENDED. 6 A, 8 a—$5.50 


Er oe Einished 
No. SS Laight Street 


GekraT PrRimER CHRoMo SHADE. 8 A—$5 50 


C lus YS 


ParaGon O_p SHADED EXTENDED. 5 A, 6 a—$7.50 


Choicest Groceries 
PROoOCU RED 
67 FrRice Lane 





Two-tineE Pica Curomo SHADE. 6 A—$6.50 


MOONLIGHT 
STROLLINGS 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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BREVIER, No. 8. 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written 
in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. 
He was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Su- 
sannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his an- 
cestors had followed the same handicraft for several generations 
in Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious 
descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to him since 
his name has become so renowned as to confer rather than re- 
ceive distinction. It is possible some of them may be in the 
right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and 
scattered many of the noblest families, and while some branches 
remained in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others 





CABINET POEMS. 


TO PHYLLIS. 


BY EDMUND WALLER. 


PHYLLIS! why should we delay 
Pleasures shorter than the day ? 
Could we (which we never can! ) 
Stretch our lives beyond their span, 
Beauty like a shadow flies, 
And our youth before us dies. 
Or, would youth and beauty stay, 
Love hath wings and will away. 
Love hath swifter wings than Time; 
Change in love to heaven does climb. 
Gods, that never change their state, 
Vary oft their love and hate. 
Phyllis! to this truth we owe 
All the love betwixt us two: | 
Let not you and I inquire, | 
What has been our past desire; 
On what shepherd you have smiled, | 
| Or what nymphs I have beguiled: | 
Leave it to the planets too, 
What we shall hereafter do: | 
For the joys we now may prove, 
| Take advice of present love. 














COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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cA ADJUSTABLE CORNERS. ) a0 


Those marked & cents those marked @ 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THOMAS W PRICE C2 


505 Minor Street, 


THOSMPRIgg 
tt Ulla 





aAmsou ZEPmaAw, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





AND 


DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS SUPPLIBS. 


— 


SPECIALTIES: 





Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 
and and 
Statements, Card Board, 
Letter cen Visiting and 
Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 
Envelopes, Patent Direction Tags, 
Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc. 


a oe? 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, 4xp CHEAPLY. 


ae 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


CF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 


SS ——— 


- HE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


IP RIW LNG 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. E. Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 


«« Drum Cylinder Presses 
«« Hand Presses . 2 


ata =» 3m ih 
bok co 


“« 


Book Ink . 
Illustrated Cut 


Red, for cards or 
senang 8 ~ os « & P 
Deep ie te i eR 
ss. - +. -- 6 6 6. & 
ROR ss « 6 2 0 & © © 
Ultramarine, fine wis 
Bronze Blue .. . 

Light Blue .. . 


Dark Blue... erg 
Mo < «6 « « ‘ a, 
Green, deep dark. . . n . 
Paris Green ots 


5°, 
+42, -50, -75 


+15 to .20 
10, -25, «30 
+75» 1-00 


paper 2.00, 3.00, 5.00, 10.00 


+ 1.50 
1.00, 1.50 


+ 5-00, 10.00 
16.00, 32.00 
+ 2.00, 3.00 


2.00 


+ 1.50, 2.00 


1.50, 2.00 
1.50, 2.00 
+ 2.00 

+ 2.00 





PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy 
Scientific American Ink . 
American Agriculturist Ink 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 


$0.75, 1.00, 1.50 
- os « oa 
-40 
1.50, 2.00, 3-00 
COLORED INKS. 


Yellow (Lemon or Orange) . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
ee SS «8 les 


. +50, +75 

rown . . . . .« « 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.60 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, orange) 1.00 to 2.00 
Sienna , a Ss he eee 1.50 
aa ee nt + 1.50 
Tints of all shades + 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


ANILINE INKS. 
Purple . . . «. «. 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple, bluish . * + e « 36.00, 24.00 
Magenta - §-00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 











7904S pjyoy OS ‘on ‘FOTTAO MYOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon . + 2.00, 2.50, 3-00 


Mauve, reddish 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


POSTER INKS. 
Ultramarine . . . + +50, -75, 1.00, 1.50 
Blue, light or dark . + +75, 1.00, 1.50 
Red... ss « +75, 1-00, 1.50 
..6 LL eee 
Tes 2 «4 8 + +50, -75, 1.00 
Brown +50, -75, 1.00 
White + +50, .75, 1.00 


Ink for Bag work. . Special rates 
Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 
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R.H.FORESTAL & Co. 


22 South Fifth and 502 Minor Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











AGENTS FOR 
Hurlbut Paper Comp’s Fine Flat Writing. 
uOd SLNAOV 


a 


WAREHOUSE. 


Weston’s, Brown’s, and 
Jessup & Laflin’s Ledger Papers. 





(Casn up apnsB wnppou 380q o4T) 
‘suadng Supe MIT SV TUOMAS PT 


4 


a § ~ a , - / i 
2 See | |) = qqacAl some 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOOK, NEWS, SIZED AND CALENDERED, FINE TINTED, LABEL, COLORED, AND MANILLA 











A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL QUALITIES OF PAPERS. 


$< _—______——- 


ODD SIZES AND SPECIAL TINTS MADE TO ORDER. 








PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO RULING FINE BLANKS. 





A uniform grade of Note, Letter, Statement, and Bill Head Papers, put up in boxes of five hundred each, squarely 
trimmed and perfectly ruled. Send for Price List —Envelopes and Cards furnished at manu- 
facturers’ prices, less trade discount.—Your correspondence solicited. 


—__—_—__——___ -+ #e — —______- 


HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR PAPER CUTTINGS. 
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NORTH AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDRY, | 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Proprietors. 


In addition to Type Founding in all its branches, we 
furnish every article requisite for a complete Printing 
Establishment. Our Type and other material cannot be 
excelled as to Le megan | and finish, Publishers and 
Printers everywhere will be cheerfully furnished with 
estimates and other information. Send for Price List. 








PLEASANT COMPLIMENTS. 








COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMEN BOOK.— 
The object of this publication is to present Speci- 
mens of the Type of the North American Foundry 
in a compact and convenient form. Most of the 
specimens have appeared in THE PROOF-SHEET, 
a bi-monthly issued by the firm. The book is a 
stout octavo, on superfine paper, commencing with 
specimens and attached prices of brass rules, dashes, 
and flourishes, and progressing through script and 
every size and style of letter, with newspaper, job, 
ornamental, and poster cuts. It is got out in the 
highest style of the art and if Gutenburg and 
Faust, puzzling over their first crude ideas of print- 
ing, could only have seen this result of their labor, 
they would have crowned themselves beati, turque 
beati. The work addresses itself to printers over 
the whole country, and will convince those who 
consult it that Philadelphia has lost nothing of her 
original deserving as a place where type metal is | 
wrought, with all its accessories.—North American, 
Philadelphia, 

- . It is but just to express our obligations to 
these gentlemen for the beauty and excellence of the 
fonts of type they have made for the Mercury, which 
we find to be perfectly adapted to newspaper work. 
We also take occasion to say to our brethren of the 
press, that they will make no mistake by dealing 
with our type founders, COLLINS & M°LEESTER, 
whom they will find to be as affable, liberal, and 
obliging, in their intercourse with customers, as | 
they are skilful and enterprising in their business, 
—Sunday Mercury, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. COLLINS & M’LEESTER have placed | 
upon our table their latest Book of Specimens, con- 
taining all the latest improvements in type, rules, 
combination borders, cuts, &c. of use to the printers 
of the United States. This volume, unlike some 
others, is gotten up in a compact and convenient 
form. Practical utility has in no instance been sac- 
rificed to mere elegance. Selections of letter or 
printing material may be made from the specimens 
furnished without incurring the expense of a visit to 
the city, and orders will be promptly and accurately 
filled. The Specimen Book is accompanied by a neat 
pamphlet, devoted exclusively to a series of Centen- 
nial Old Styles, which would certainly have greatly 
astonished the disciples of Faust and Guttenburg | 
one hundred years ago.— The Age, Philadelphia. | 








WE have received THE PROOF-SHEET, that very 
excellent typographical publication issued by the 
celebrated Type Founders, COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. The beauty of their 
Type has earned an enviable reputation for this firm, 
and they have the gratification of continually re- 
ceiving testimonials to its unsurpassed durability 
from printing houses which have had it in constant 
use. We recommend our friends of the craft to pay 
Messrs. COLLINS & M’LEESTER a visit whenever 
they have the opportunity.—Allentown Register. 


WE have received from COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
Letter Founders, Philadelphia, a copy of their new 
Specimen Book, for which favor they will accept our 
thanks. The book is one of the neatest and most 
complete of the kind we have ever seen, and it will 
serve as an excellent advertisement of the wares of 
the firm. We have had very satisfactory dealings 
with this house for several years past, and can com- 
mend them to our brethren of the press.—Conneaut- 
ville Courier. 

CoLLins & M’LEESTER, Type Founders, No, 705 
Jayne Street, presented to each of their customers 
on New Year’s day a copy of their new Specimen 
Book. In printing and binding it is a credit to the 
firm; and the increasing business of their house 
shows the popularity of the new and beautiful speci- 
mens they are continually presenting to the craft.— 
Evening Star, Philadelphia. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMEN BOOK.— 
In this superb volume we find all the latest improve- 
ments in type, rules, cuts, etc. for the use of all the 
printers in and out of this country. Independent 


| of practical use, it is a very entertaining book, and 


Messrs. COLLINS & M’LEESTER seem to have a 
genius, as well as a high artistic taste for this sort 
of thing.—City Item, Philadelphia. 

The clear and fresh appearance of the MORNING 
HERALD is the result of our having purchased our 
whole outfit of the well-known firm of COLLINS & 
M’°LEESTER, Type Founders, No. 705 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia. The goods which they have supplied 


| us with are of the very best quality, and all that their 


agent represented them to us. We feel that some 
portion of the abundant success which the HERALD 
has met with has been due to the excellence of the 
goods of this firm, and the faithfulness and prompti- 
tude with which all our orders have been executed. 

In settling our account (for the time) with Messrs. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, to-day, we take pleasure 
in testifying to thei: courtesy and promptitude. It 
is not only a satisfaction to get such a quality of type 
as this firm supplies, but, in purchasing it, there is 
the added satisfaction of meeting gentlemen who 
transact business pleasantly and treat their custom- 
ers with cordial politeness. Whenever we hear a 
man say he wants to buy type, we shall give him the 
benefit of our experience, and say, ‘Go to COLLINS 
& M°*LEESTER.”—Allentown Morning Herald, 











This page gives a Specimen of our New Nonpareil, No. 10. 
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; | 
| , PRINTERS anp PUBLISHERS anc 
| 2 THROUGHOUT the land are 
hereby reminded that we furnish every article of PRINTING | 
, MATERIAL known to the trade, whether manufactured by ’ 
ourselves or by others. To-the Details of all Orders we give ) | | 
| | Strict Attention, and Customers may feel assured that we will : | 
+ supply every article called for Prompily, and to their Entire ; |’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
Satisfaction.--We make a specialty of the manufacture of 
TOUGH METAL TYPE, which is very desirable for Book 
and Newspaper work, where Large Editions and much 
service are required. The large number of Newspaper and 
Book Printing Establishments in Philadelphia and through- 
out the United States now using our material, bear ample 
| 
| 


OL. 


testimony to its fitness for these and all Printing purposes. 
Our standard Job and Ornamental Type, Cuts, Borders, 
Ornaments, ete., are likewise made of Tough Metal, and will 


pliant 


me 
4 
| ) give Satisfaction to the most critical and exacting.--The 
Special Attention which we give to the PROPORTIONS OF 
| | NEWSPAPER FONTS has been quite advantageous to our 
k Customers, and, therefore, to ourselves. -- With Improved 
Machinery, and Largely Increased Facilities in our Foundry 
| and Warerooms, we attain the highest results in the pro- 
duction of everything needed in a Large or Small Printing 
Office, with equal advantages to all classes of buyers.--We 
are the Agents for all Printing Presses, and can supply them 
ee promptly. -- Our Combination Leads and Slugs have for 
many years found a place in nearly all well-ordered Printing 
Offices, and we continue to supply them to every section of 
the country. They are made of six-to-Pica leads, Nonpareil 
slugs, and Pica slugs, and are of only six lengths, so selected 
that any length up to fifty ems can be formed without using 
| more than three pieces. They are put up in fonts of twenty- ; 
| five pounds, or as may be specially ordered. - - Our Time- 2 | | 
Saving Brass Dashes have had a remarkable sale, and have , 


aaa a eee 








| 
proved to be the DESIDERATUM for which the Printing " } 
Fraternity has so long sought. They are adapted to every | 
variety of Job Work, and may be applied to many uses other 
than that for which they were designed. For Borders they 
are quite unique, and add grace and finish to all jobs in | 
which they are used. They are made on Brass of Nonpareil | 
thickness, accurately cut to Pica ems in length; the Centres 
varying from 2 to 8 ems, and the Extension Pieces from 
1to6ems. To each font are added Double and Parallel pieces, 
and four styles of Nonpareil Corners. -- Our Series of Cen- 
tennial Old Style is a modification of the ordinary Old Style 
Type. For Fine Work this series is especially useful, giving 
a brightness to the pages that is attractive and pleasing. Our 
faces of Body Letter include all sizes from Nonpareil to Great 
Primer, and the Two-line Letter from Two-line Pearl to Two- 
line Great Primer.--THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES are re- 
eognized as indispensable in thousands of Printing Offices; 
and the work on THE COST OF PAPER, which we have 
recently published, increases in popularity as its scope and 
usefulness are understood. 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Philadelphia. 
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